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prediction. But I should believe it better if I could see such

a dead or dying Sun myself."

We can, of course, hardly show the reader the actual
dying stages of our own Sun, nor can we hope to see stars
that are quite dead, since these emit no light; but we need
only look around among the stars surrounding us in order
to find such as have already exhausted all their hydrogen
content and are slowly approaching their deathbeds. Thus
we shall find plenty of observational evidence for the
existence of collapsed stellar bodies that have not yet quite
reached their final state and are still living on the gravi-
tational energy liberated by their slow contraction. Such
stars should be distinguishable from all other "still living"
stars by their comparatively low luminosities and abnor-
mally small radii corresponding to very high densities.

The first and most typical example of this moribund
stage in stars is the "companion of Sirius." We have al-
ready seen that Sirius is a normal star of the main sequence
analogous in all its properties to our Sun. It is not Sirius,
however, that interests us at present, but a star 13,000 times
fainter, a mote in the dog's eye, revolving around Sirius
and rather close to it. This faintness and proximity to Sirius
prevented its discovery until comparatively recent times, by
Clark in 1862. The first indication of its presence had been
given in observations of the motion of Sirius, whose track
among the fixed stars, instead of being a straight line, as
one should expect of a single body freely moving in space,
was found to be represented by a winding line, which sug-
gested that some second body was disturbing its motion.

To the great surprise of astronomers, the light emitted
by this newly discovered stellar companion of Sirius, in-
stead of being rather reddish in colour, as would be suit-